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PROCEEDINGS FOR 1898. lvii 

3. "Leonard Cox and the first English rhetoric." By 
Dr. F. I. Carpenter, of the University of Chicago. [Printed 
as No. V of English Studies of the University of Chicago.] 

This paper was discussed by Professor A. E. Jack and the 
author. 

4. "The tense-limitations of some modal auxiliaries in 
German." By Professor W. H. Carruth, of the University 
of Kansas. 

The defective forms of the English auxiliaries of mode make this subject 
one of peculiar difficulty for the English student of German. On this 
account it is especially desirable to have a complete analysis of these words 
in German, and a careful comparison of correspondences between the two 
languages. 

Of the six tenses in which any complete verb may be found, English 
' will,' ' shall,' ' may,' ' can,' occur in but two each, and ' must ' in but one, 
a total of but nine cases, while the corresponding five stems in German 
offer thirty forms, to speak of the indicative mood alone. 

It is true, the English has the means of expressing every shade of mean- 
ing included in these thirty forms ; but the very abundance of the German 
forms is apt to be bewildering to the English student. 

Furthermore, when the modal auxiliaries are combined with principal 
verbs, we have for each auxiliary, not only the six tenses with the simple 
infinitive of the principal verb, but in addition, in the three primary tenses 
of the auxiliary, we have the combination with the perfect infinitive of 
the principal verb. Thus: Ich will es sagen, wollte es sagen, habe es 
sagen wollen, hatte es sagen wollen, werde es sagen wollen, werde es haben 
sagen wollen, will es gesagt haben, wollte es gesagt haben, werde es gesagt 
haben wollen. 

This makes a total of nine tense-forms in the combination of each 
auxiliary with the principal verb, or forty-five forms for the five auxilia- 
ries which have corresponding stems in English. 

Good usage in both languages forbids the combination of a secondary 
tense of the auxiliary with a perfect infinitive of the principal verb, 
although there are plenty of instances in older classical writers of such 
monstrosities as, We might have been able to have gone, He should have 
ought to have seen him, and, in German, Du hattest mir das sollen 
gemeldet haben. Yet the teacher, as well as the writer, may well avoid 
such forms. 

While in practice this array of difficulties is slightly reduced by the 
general elimination of the second future, or future perfect, and of the first 
future combined with the perfect infinitive of the principal verb, this gain 
is lost sight of in view of the added complications arising from the varying 
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meanings of the auxiliaries themselves. Each auxiliary of mode has, even> 
in modern usage, from three to six distinct shades of meaning, and it is 
found that these shades vary more or less in accordance with a change in 
tense. In fact, certain meanings are in common practice limited to cer- 
tain tenses. 

So far as these limitations are clear and generally conceded it must be 
desirable for both teacher and pupil to be aware of the facts. 

In the case of each auxiliary I shall outline but two or three general 
meanings, not going into many finer shades of distinction in this presenta- 
tion. In each case I discover one or more meanings which are adapted to 
every tense-form. This meaning I shall call ' chief,' avoiding ' primary/ 
because in several cases it is not at all the primary meaning historically. 
If still another meaning seems also adapted to a broader use of the tenses 
it may be called ' secondary.' Finally, in each case I discover a meaning, 
or group of meanings, which I call 'tertiary,' limited to employment in 
the simple tense-forms and especially in conjunction with the perfect 
infinitive of the principal verb. This terminology, 'chief,' 'secondary,' 
'tertiary,' is not at all satisfactory to me, but I have not been able to 
devise a better, and trust that it will serve to make my meaning deafer. 

The paper then goes on to examine the six auxiliaries after the follow- 
ing method, illustrating with 

Sollen. 

(1) Chief meaning: Intention, on the part of anyone but the subject, 

destiny. 
Used in all tenses in conjunction with the simple infinitive of 
the principal verb. 

(2) Secondary meaning : moral obligation. 

Used only in the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive. 

(3) Tertiary meaning: Report ('to be said'). 

Used in simple tenses only, followed chiefly by perfect infinitive, 
but also by simple infinitive of sein and other verbs denoting 
state of being and customary action. 

Illustrations must wait for fuller publication. The older stages of the 
language show many exceptions to this outline, but growth seems clearly 
to be toward it, and the writer believes it will be found correct in the 
main for current usage and even for the later eighteenth century. 

Such a tertiary meaning, with practically the same tense limitations, is 
found for each auxiliary. I can discover no inherent reason why these 
meanings should be limited to the simple tenses. I merely note the facts 
as they are, if I have not misunderstood or misinterpreted them. 

In all of the tertiary meanings I discover something of a common 
quality, to wit, a peculiarly subjective attitude on the part of the speaker,, 
as, refusal of authority or responsibility, denial of knowledge, conjecture, 
estimate, concession from indifference, logical inference. 
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The discussion of this paper was opened by Dr. C. W. 
Eastman, and continued by Professors S. W. Cutting, F. A. 
Blackburn, A. H. Edgren, C. A. Smith, C. W. Wilson, Dr. 
P. S. Allen, Miss L. Pound, and the author. 



THIRD SESSION. 
The President called the meeting to order at 2.30 p. m. 

5. " The poetic value of long words." By Professor A. 
H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago. In the absence 
of the writer the paper was read by Miss K. Merrill. [To be 
published in the Journal of Germanic Philology.'] 

The discussion which followed was participated in by Miss 
K. Merrill, Professors R. Weeks, F. A. Blackburn, W. H. 
Carruth, and Dr. F. I. Carpenter. 

6. " The origin of some ideas of sense-perception." By 
Professor F. A. Wood, of Cornell College, la. [Printed in 
Publications, xrv, 299 f.] 

This paper was presented in abstract by Professor F. A. 
Blackburn. Professors A. H. Edgren, R. Weeks, F. A. 
Blackburn and S. W. Cutting took part in the discussion. 

7. " Historical Dictionaries." By Professor A. H. Edgren, 
of the University of Nebraska. 

This paper was discussed by Professors C. A. Smith, J. S. 
Nollen, C. W. Wilson, and F. A. Blackburn. 

8. " Dramatic Renaissance." By Miss M. Anstice Harris, 
of Rockford College, Rockford, 111. 

Remarks on the topic of this paper were offered by Pro- 
fessors J. S. Nollen, L. Fossler, A. H. Edgren, and Dr. H. 
M. Belden. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 p. m. 

9. "A method of teaching metrics." By Mr. Edward P. 
Morton, of the University of Indiana. 

One great difficulty in teaching metrics is that the pupils are too often 
ignorant of the simplest rules of scansion and almost always insensitive to 
the aesthetic effectiveness of different verse-forms. The first object of any 
teaching of metrics ought to be, therefore, to develop an intelligent appre- 
ciation of what the verse contributes to the general excellence of the whole. 

In the absence of a text-book, which systematically points out the rhetori- 
cal reasons which underlie metrical effectiveness, I have pieced together a 
method which I wish briefly to describe. 

The first, and perhaps the only principle of English verse which has not 
been questioned or rejected, is that accent, or stress, is at least predominant. 
The notation which most clearly recognizes this is one in which unac- 
cented syllables are marked by an x, and accented syllables by a mark of 
accent. The strong point of this notation is that it attempts to mark only 
stress. 

The most frequent, and apparently the most natural English foot is the 
iambus — the measure of at least nine-tenths of the bulk of our verse. Of 
this enormous quantity much more than half is in the five-foot measure, 
called the iambic pentameter. We may, therefore, safely assume this 
five-foot iambic line to be the standard English metre. 

Because it is common, therefore, and because it is possible easily to com- 
pare its rhetoric with that of prose without having to account for the 
effects of rime, either upon the structure of the verse or upon the senses 
of the reader, I begin with blank verse. After half a dozen lessons in 
Tennyson's blank verse the students begin to see that the very monotony 
and lack of salient features make blank verse so infinitely adaptable. Of 
course, they will be very far from a real appreciation of the best blank 
verse, but they will be so accustomed to a measure marked chiefly by metre 
that they will be moderately sensitive to the effects produced by rime. 
So, when the class next takes up the heroic couplet, they see that rime 
emphasizes the line unit and tends to limit the expression of a thought to 
two lines. 

The class next takes up the four-beat poems, 27 Penseroso, L' Allegro, 
Marmion, Christabel, the Ancient Mariner, and Tennyson's St. Agnes' Eve 
and Day Dream. In these poems, in the order named, the approach to a 
rigid stanza form is closer and closer. In the Palace of Art and Dream 
of Fair Women, the stanza structure is perfectly definite and unvarying. 
After the four-beat measures, the class takes up the shorter ones, and then 
jumps abruptly from these to the very long six, seven, or eight-beat measures. 



